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At the request of several of your number, I publish this, my 
last sermon to you, my beloved parishioners, that, “after my de- 
parting, you may have in remembrance” the principles of my 
work among you; and that it may afford me an opportunity of 
leaving on record at least some evidence of my appreciation 
of the cordiality with which you first received one in whose com- 
ing so few of you had any choice ; —of the faithful co-operation 
with which so very large a proportion of you have ever sustained 
me in my work ; —and of the overflowing proofs of affection, 
sympathy and confidence with which you have, as a congregation, 
brightened the leave-taking which you are powerless to prevent. 

May God the Holy Spirit reward you, each and all, “ seven- 
fold into your own bosoms,” for the love which you have given 
me. 





SERMON. 


“OTHER FOUNDATION CAN NO MAN LAY THAN THAT IS LAID, WHICH IS JESUS 
Curist. Now, IF ANY MAN BUILD UPON THIS FOUNDATION GOLD, SILVER, 
PRECIOUS STONES, WOOD, HAY, STUBBLE ; —EVERY MAN’S WORK SHALL BE 
MADE MANIFEST: FOR THE DAY SHALL DECLARE IT, BECAUSE IT SHALL BE 
REVEALED BY FIRE; AND THE FIRE SHALL TRY EVERY MAN’S WORK OF WHAT 
SORT 1T 18.” — 1 Cor. iii. 11-18. 


OLEMN, warning words are these to the Christian minis- 
ter, entering upon a new pastoral charge. Doubly sol- 
emn and searching are they to him who is about to lay down 
such a trust. He must then look back and ask his own con- 
science whether he has built on foundations of human choosing 
or of Divine laying. He must then ask —if he have grace to do 
this honestly — whether, for the sake of speedy and popular re- 
sults, he has built with the wood, hay, and stubble, which are so 
abundantly supplied and so easily gathered from the surface of 
the selfish and worldly social life of our days; or whether, on the 
one only foundation, he has ever sought to build with the gold, 
silver, and precious stones of eternal truths, which have been 
' patiently and toilsomely mined and wrought from the Word 
of God. 

For, whatever his work shall be, “ the day shall declare it.” 
The day, first and in poor blundering sort, when that work 
is itself closed and when the looking back begins ;—the day 
of the years soon following, when the: workman is gone and 
when the work he-has left behind is first tested by the fiery trial 
of change and of the lapse of time ;— the day, above all, the 
dread day which “shall try every man’s work of what sort it 


. 
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is,’ and when he shall receive a reward, or be only saved him- 
self ‘* so as by fire.” 

The term of my Rectorship has been all too brief for any 
matured results. It must take its place among those mere 
fragments of a pastorate which have become, in our day, so 
shamefully common in our Church ; which shatter the Church’s 
life itself in incessant alternations and uncertainties, and indi- 
cate something radically wrong in the relations of the clergy 
and the people; which discourage our young men with the 
probability of being able to accomplish no perfect work; and 
which send so many of our older clergy, with seemingly wasted 
lives, prematurely to the grave. I trust, for the sake of your 
own dearest interests, that the resignation of my pvedecessor 
is not to prove the return of such an experience as immediately 
preceded him, when the brief period of ten years embraced the 
ministry of no less than six such now honored men as a Ooit, 
a Howe, a Vail, a Southgate, a Leeds and’ a Williams. The 
clergy may, indeed, sometimes lightly feel their own respon- 
sibility; but never, until the laity more generally learn to 
comprehend and to reverence that which is laid upon the 
shoulders of their pastors, will the work of the clergy be what 
it might be for them or for the world, and pastorates be once 
more so settled that they can be arin in spiritual results of 
lasting value to the Church. 

Pausing thus short of the third anniversary of my coming 
here, we have, of course, little more to review than the prinei- 
ples of my Rectorship and the beginnings of what I hoped 
might have been, in due time, work well done. 

Experience has given me cause to fear that the choice of 
me was influenced, not so much by the hope of spiritual results ~ 
from my ministry, as by the expectation that I would be able to 
restore the social status and the financial prosperity which old 
Christ Church once enjoyed, and to gather once more in these 
pews the Vassals, Lechmeres, the Phipps and Faneuils of the 
present day. Itwas, indeed, not strange if they who loved this 
venerable Church —as I myself have also learned to do— 
for the associations of the past, should long for the return of 
such days as once were hers. It was perhaps not unnatural 
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that some, on the coming of a new Rector, should indulge in 
anticipations of pews once more well filled with influential 
familics, drawn, (as in such a case they must have been), 
largely from the congregations on either side of us. But so far 
as I was called here in such a hope, my ministry must, indeed, 
have proved a disappointment. 

The building, in the heart of the parish, of St. John’s 
Chapel, opening its doors to all, with the great advantages of 
an ample endowment and freedom from all responsibilities, and 
offering, moreover, social attractions far superior to any Christ 
Church could ever hope to offer, made such an expectation, in 
all probability, for ever vain. But, wholly apart from this, L 
found waiting for me here what I deemed far nobler work than 
that of attracting influential parishioners from the care of 
faithful pastors, even from those of other names, — the work of 
drawing wandering souls from the service and slavery of sin. 
For, however important in a worldly sense, it is to draw in 
parishioners of larger means to sustain and develop the useful- 
ness of a minister and of the Church; however valuable inci- 
dentally such associations of the past and such ambitions for 
the future; the social claims and status of the Church furnish 
no basis for the work, nor governing principles for the policy, 
of a minister of Christ. Christ himself, — incarnate, divine 
Love drawing heavy laden sinners to His cross, His example, 
His purposes, His teachings, His charge given me, — other 
foundations than these for such a work as mine can no man 
lay: upon other foundation I certainly dared not aim to build. 

Did I deceive you in this? 

** Brethren,” I said to you with perfect frankness, in the first 
sermon which, as your Rector, I preached to you, “ Brethren, 
we have come upon times when it is sought to force religion to 
take its place as a branch of human ethics or of human phi- 
losophy ; to revise Christianity as human, learning has revised 


and set aside the sciences of alchemy and astrology, and to 


esteem the minister of Christ for his cultured mind, or for his 
eloquence, or for his nervous energies, and for these alone. 

“T have come among you as the representative of no such 
conceptions of the Church of Christ. I stand, as a Christian 
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minister, by the old, old faith, ‘as it was once for all delivered 
unto the saints ;’ to ask for ‘the old paths that we may walk 
therein, and find rest for our souls;’ and prepared to do my 
part, God helping me, that the Church may be ready now, as 
in many dark ages past, ‘to give an answer to every man that 
asketh, a reason of the hope that is in her, with meekness and 
fear.’ 

“ But I have not come to do this‘ with excellency of speech,’ 
with ‘enticing words of man’s wisdom,’ nor am 1 come in my - 
own name. The force of my reasoning must be the demon- 
stration of the Spirit; and my words, if they are true and living 
words, — words which the Holy Ghost teacheth. 

“To me, brethren, these things are realities, — the most real 
things in life. Ihave good hope that it is for none other pur- 
poses than these that you have called me here.” 

With such a conception of the authority by which I came 
to you, — with such a conception of my own responsibility, — 
with such a conception of the purposes for which I had been 
sent, ever before me, I have labored with you and for you, 
for nearly three years. I have spoken to you plainly and 
lovingly, as I ought to speak: I have prompted you, as wisdom 
was given me, to such activities and ministries as were becom- 
ing a congregation of Christ’s flock: I have ever sought to 
minister to you, old and young, learned and ignorant, rich and 
poor, as I realized your several needs, —as a faithful pastor ; 
not sparing myself, as you yourselves well know. Nay, I may 
even say with the Apostle that, “ being affectionately desirous — 
of you, I have been willing to impart unto you, not the Gospel 
of God only, but also my own soul, because ye were dear unto 
me.” 

With such recognition of the only foundation, other than 
which can no man lay, how have I sought to build upon it? 
Has it been with gold, silver, precious stones ; or with wood, 
hay, and stubble ? 


I. The first truth with which I have sought to build is one 
that concerned my own personal ministry. 
I have tried to act upon the principle that the pastor is not 
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sent simply to the congregation asa whole; but that he is the 
ambassador of Christ and shepherd of the flock severally to 
each one entrusted to his shepherding. 

Many there are, I know, who are only conscious of their 
pastor’s ministry to the flock collectively, and who never 
realize that he has a definite relation to each one as real and 
as distinct as though that one were alone his charge. But the 
faithful shepherd, said our Lord, “ calleth his own sheep by 
name ;”’ and when, at his ordination, the priest of the Church 
is bidden ‘to use both public and private monitions and 
exhortations, as well to the sick as to the whole, within his 
Cure, as need shall require and occasion shall be given,” it is 
but the applying of this teaching of Christ Himself. 

I have, therefore, after the example of the Apostle, “ taught 
you publicly and from house to house:” I have sought, so far 
as my feeble strength permitted me, to bear your several bur- 

dens ; and I have suffered in your sorrows and felt the trial of 
your temptations. Who has been weak among you, and I have 
not been weak? Who has been offended—or led astray — 
and I burned not? I purchased dearly thus the power to be 
more to you in your sorer needs, if such came to you, than as 
a comparative stranger personally, I could have ever hoped to 
be. 
_ But every duty, beloved, carries with it corresponding right ; 
and every right a corresponding duty. Remember, therefore, 
when you lay such a responsibility upon him who shall come in 
my stead, that you are also clothing him with a right to rely 
upon your individual loyalty ; and that you can have no such 
personal claims upon your pastor without owing to him that 
individual personal loyalty in return. 


Il. Now, secondly, as to the children of my charge. 

These are too often regarded as the less important appen- 
dages to the adult congregation. I, however, recognized in 
them that portion of my flock to whom I had most power of 
doing good,—in whom I was privileged to minister to the 
future as well as to the present. I believed that the children 
should be taught to feel that they were, as truly and as fully 
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as their parents, members of “the congregation of Christ’s 
flock,’ bearing the solemn responsibilities of the Christian 
calling and heirs to all His blessed promises; and that, as 
such, they should be trained from their earliest years to share 
in the public services of the Church and to expect the stated 
personal attention of their pastor. 

In this work I asked and I received the ready and most faith- 
ful assistance of a large number of the best qualified ladies 
and gentlemen of the parish, and for much of the time, also 
that of several students of Harvard College. Death has re- 
moved from my side two of the noblest of these my faithful 
fellow-workers and other causes have deprived me of others’ 
help. But to all these I desire now to express my sincere 
appreciation of the spirit in which they have aided me in these 
my plans for the children of the Church. 

Thus sustained, I have brought the Sunday School at the 
hour of every Sunday’s second service, singing joyously, from 
the chapel into the body of the church, and there made them 
my congregation. After the service —and often after baptism, 
which has been usually administered at this time —I have 
myself taught them “line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little ;”’ I have received their offerings, 
and sent them away with the benediction of the Church: while 
parents and older friends, in greater numbers than formerly 
attended an afternoon service, were, sharers in their worship. 

The results of this policy was the very large increase of the 
Sunday School itself, and a perhaps even greater increase in 
the interest which others took in it, — the valuable opportunity 
of giving public instruction of a kind often as much needed 
by some older attendants present;— the making the Sunday 
School, as it should be, the catechetical nursery of the Church, 
from which I have already been permitted to bring forth 
thirty-five catechumens to ratify in confirmation their baptismal 
vows. 

Two successive contingents of older scholars have, in turn, — 
become teachers of younger classes ; and, had it been permitted 
me to remain here for years to come, I should, no doubt, have 
seen, as the result of this policy, the regular growth of a 
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younger generation, rising up one by one, to take their places 
among the most faithful coworkers with the Rector of the 
Church. 

To this system, a vacancy in the Rectorship will, of course, 
be a serious drawback ; though it will, I trust, be but a short 
one. 

Upon our Sunday School we had begun to graft a system 
of industrial schools, which had been planned indeed far ahead 
of our present powers.. The sewing-school is just entering 
upon the third season of a most successful experiment, and, in 
the hands which have charge of it, will run no risk of inter- 
ruption. 


Ill. A third class of sacred truths, with which I have hoped 
to do much to render our work firm and strong, were those 
involved in the financial principles of Christianity. They are 
these : — 

1. That religious privileges in the Church of Christ should 
be zn no way dependent on a money payment or on pecuniary 
means; but should be equally free to all. 

2. That our money contributions, be they less or more, 
should be made as offerings to God, and not as the price at 
which we purchase such privileges. 

During the year 1876, the first of my Rectorship, the financial 
“condition of the parish was far from satisfactory. The Rector’s 
salary was virtually paid by three persons; while the income 

from pew rentals and other sources only sufficed for the mis- 
cellaneous expenses of the Church. Ina circular, bearing date 
Noy. 11th of that year, this matter was brought to the attention 
of the congregation, who were reminded of the false position 
in which the Rector and parish were placed, dependent as 
they were “ upon the continuance of the life, ability, and good- 
will of three gentlemen ;”’ and that, unless a considerable in- 
crease of income could be secured, — either by increased pew- 
rentals or by an entire change of system,—the Church must 
remain thus dependent, or so reduce its expenses as to involve 
-a change in the Rectorship. 

The congregation responded in favor of the changes pro- 
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posed. They were most harmoniously carried out by the 
Vestry, explained to the parish by circular and from the 
pulpit, and went into effect with the new year, 1877. 

The essential features of our new system were these :— 

1. That the Church depended, for its income, upon the free- 
will offerings and self-assessed pledges of the whole congrega- 
tion, each giving “ according to his several ability ;”’ not for 
any special privileges, but as his offering to God for the sup- 
port of His Church and ministry. 

2. That the pews or sittings in the Church should be fur- 
nished, free of expense, to all who should desire and would 
use them. 

The speedy results of this change were : — 

A notable increase in the income of the Church for the year 
1877, the entire support of the Church being more than suffi- 
ciently provided for—the Rector’s salary included —by the 
congregation as a whole. 

An equally notable increase in the attendance of the work- 
ing, and even of the poorer classes upon our services. 


This latter result, of course, brought with it a large increase. 


of our opportunities and powers of spiritual good, which we 
should have regarded as a blessed and a sacred trust: but it 
also still further modified the supposed social status of the 
Parish Church, as compared with that of St. John’s Chapel. 


The consequences were felt towards the close of the year, — 


when those new-comers to Cambridge, who were sorely needed 
by us to replace those who were lost by removal or by death, 
were drawn rather to the Chapel than to the Church, and in 
the decrease of interest of those who had hoped for growth in 
quite a different direction. 


This new system would, then, under ine: circumstances, | 


have insured the stability ‘of the Church; and, even as it is, it 
has been not only a great moral, but, relatively, also a most im- 
portant financial success. It only failed —as any system must 


equally or more signally have failed —to bear such a material 


falling-off in the number of our larger contributors, from this 


cause. The resulting deficiency in the prospective income for _ 
the present year threw the Church back again upon its former — 
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dilemma: made me once more the mere tenant-at-will of the very 
few: and your Pastov’s resignation is the natural consequence. 

The experience of this, no less than that of last year proves 
then even the financial value of our present system ; but, at the 
same time, it fully confirms the judgment of tlhe Rev. Dr. 
Hoppin, my honored predecessor, who foresaw and foretold the 
inevitable deficiency and its result: and it confirms, too, the wis- 
dom of the warning which he often gave, that, — under the ex- 
ceptional conditions of this parish, —mno system could secure 
a self-supporting current income from the congregation; and 
that the Parish Church could, therefore, only be restored to 
prosperity by such a considerable increase of the Warden’s 
Fund endowment as would bring it within the power of such 
a congregation as may reasonably be counted on for Christ 
Church, to provide for all their expenses without dependence 
upon the disproportionate liberality of any one. 

This new system also served to bring into greater relief one 
of the strange anomalies of our parish life. Only one in four 
of the families who find here their spiritual home have any 
voice in the ordering of its affairs. Seventy-four out of one 
hundred families, or fifty-four out of the eighty whom I sup- 
pose to be contributors to the support of the Church, — and 
some of them to no small amount,— have no male represen- 
tative entitled to a vote at a meeting of the corporation; and 





_ the trusteeship of their spiritual interests is therefore forced, 


of necessity, upon the few who, with the best intentions, know 
and can know but little of their wishes or their needs. 

And yet it is to this helpless majority that the Rector owes 
proportionately his time, his thoughts, his care; to them 
he must largely look for moral support and co-operation ; 
among them he finds the very large proportion of his co- 
laborers in every department of parish work. A divorce so 
absolute between the wishes and spiritual interests of such a 
majority, and the power to express those wishes and to guard 
those interests, is at all times a most serious weakness, and 
may be at any time a fatal one in any parish. 

Whatever our present embarrassment, the parish is, however, 
to be congratulated upon the fact that, during the prosperous 
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1877, the remaining debt upon the Church —a debt of so 
many years’ outstanding — was extinguished by a number of 
special gifts and offerings ; and the arrears of current expenses 
by the surplus of the revenue. 


IV. A fourth, and a most important principle in all spiritual 
building, is the care of the Church’s poor. 
Our new financial system, together with my own personal 


visiting and the diligent searching out of all those families - 


who had been accustomed in time past to resort to the Church 
for occasional services, have resulted in a great increase in the 
attendance at Church, not only of the working classes, but also 
of the very poor. With reference to these, I am convinced 
that God’s Word calls us not simply to provide them in their 
need with money or with groceries, fuel and clothing, but, far 
more than this, for our own sakes as well as theirs, to personal 
ministrations. For ‘“ pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father,” says St. James, ‘‘is this: to visit the father- 
less and the widows in their affliction.” To visit them in their 


poverty and sorrow, that they and we may alike be taught by 


the power of Christian sympathy the meaning of that blessed 


truth that we are all ** one body in Christ, and every one mem-_ 


bers one of another ;” that we may be sharers of their suffer- 
ing, and they partakers of our joy. 
During my first year, I undertook myself the immediate 
charge of this department of our work, in order that I might 
myself know every one of these poorer members of my flock 
and their several needs. I was, even then, most effectively 
assisted by several ladies as visitors; but, since then, the whole 
care for their temporal wants and interests has been far more 
wisely aud thoroughly borne by a small committee, with whom 
the lady visitors co-operate. In this part of our Parish work 
Ihave and have had the most entire satisfaction, and I have 
also the grateful assurance that in no respect will it suffer from 
the withdrawal of my hand. 
Not wholly unallied with this part of my work have been my 
efforts to carry the Gospel into the midst of those who, for various 
reasons, could not or did not seek it themselves at Church. 
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For a single season, I was enabled to carry on Wednesday 
night services, one after another, in the homes of families on 
the Upper Marsh. These I began myself, with a few College 
students to sustain me in the responses and in singing; and, 
after the experiment had taken form, it was continued by the 
Rey. Mr. Saltonstall, then a student in the Theological School. 
When his ordination deprived me of this help, 1 was not able 
to replace him, nor yet to resume these services myself. 

For a single season also adult Bible Classes for working men 
and women were maintained with excellent promise of growing 
usefulness. But severe illness deprived the Church of her 
who so self-devotedly began this labor of love for the working- 
men; and this vacant place also could not be filled. 

These special efforts, therefore, have not been permanent. 


V. We come now to consider, in the fifth place, what has 
been done to improve the character of the worship of the 
Church. 

For our own souls’ sake, this should be really common prayer 
and common praise: for the sake of others who may come in 
among us, it should be such that they may feel that it is real. 
There has been a steady growth of warmth and earnestness in 
all our services, a fulness and heartiness in the responses, a 
habit of most attentive listening to the lessons and to thé 
preaching, that have been far more helpful to your pastor than 
you probably yourselves realize. 

But, above all, do I wish to express my grateful acknowledg- 
ments for what has been done for the music of our services. 


I do not forget those who labored with me so faithfully in 


doing what we could, with all the drawbacks of a worn-out 
organ and the discomforts of the organ-loft. The prompt and 
generous response of the Vestry and others in November last, 
in carrying out my plans, removing the organ and choir to 
their present position by the chancel; the unwearied labors of 
love of him to whom we owe so much, and the faithful services 
of the members of the choir whom he has gathered round him, 
haye given us as the result music that must have been as great 
an enjoyment to the congregation as it has been to me, and 
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which has most materially elevated the character of our wor- 
ship to us all. 


VI. Finally, it was an object closely at my heart to make 
this a méssionary Parish and congregation, not alone, nor even 
primarily, because of our duty to the work of the Chureh in 
her various missionary fields at home and abroad, but also 
because I am persuaded that thus only could the tone of our 
spiritual life be raised to the plane of a truly catholic unself- 
ishness, and thus only could we expect that large outpouring 
of Divine grace upon us and upon our labors, without which it 
would be in vain ‘that we rise up early and late take rest, 
and eat the bread of carefulness.” 

A serious obstacle, however, lay before me in the fact that 
several of the most missionary spirited and efficient ladies of 
Christ Church had united with others from St. John’s Chapel 
and also from the two adjoining parishes, in a society for 
certain missionary purposes. This Society —the Cambridge 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary —was doing an excellent 
work in itself, on which account, as well as because of my. 
esteem for its members personally, 1 was most unwilling to 
interfere with it. But its members being but in part my own 
parishioners, and its character being so entirely extra-parochial, 
J could not regard it as the sufficient representative of my 
duty as Rector of Christ Church; nor could it provide a satis- 
factory field for the missionary activities of that fivefold greater 
portion of our congregation who were ready and glad to enter 
upon such work with their Rector and in parish relations. 
This, again, was a question between the few and the many, — 
the few who had provided for themselves, and the many 
who had a right to look to me to lead them in the fulfil- 
ment of their duties to the missionary responsibilities of Christ 
Church. 

I organized, therefore, in June of last year, our Parish 
Mission Guild, in which some ninety members of the con- 
gregation promptly joined me. This. Guild was divided into 
sections, each to study and attend to a distinct branch of the 
mission field; and, scrupulously endeavoring to avoid any 
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antagonism with the older society, I looked forward to good 
results from a good work well begun. 

For a few months the results were all I could ask, and more 
than all I hoped; and the missionary interest developed in 
the congregation itself, and the practical aid rendered in various 
departments of the mission field, filled me with sanguine expec- 
tations for the future. 

But there was an inevitable conflict of interest which could 
not, under the circumstances, be wholly avoided. The call of 
the Bishop of the Diocese for the more general organization of 
parish missionary work in its Diocesan relations laid upon me, 
in my judgment, new obligations which I could not ignore, and 
thus brought this conflict to an issue. It became evident that 
the two organizations could not, as had been attempted, divide 
between them the missionary activities of the fellow-members 
of the same parish. Both were, of course, the sufferers from 
this state of things: but, in the end, it has been the Guild that 
has been practically broken up; the missionary work of the 
parish, as such, wholly arrested ; and my efforts, in this direc- 
tion, utterly defeated. 

I would affectionately and earnestly remind those members 
of my flock who are connected with this extra-parochial society, 
and especially those who have taken exceptions to my mission- 
ary policy, that the Rector is responsible for the parish in this 
as in all other things pertaining to its spiritual interests; and 
that he is bound to consult, not the personal preferences of the 
few, however highly esteemed or however influential; but his 
own sense of duty to the many, —to the parish as a whole. I, 
for one, would never consent to hold a charge so solemn where 
this right is practically denied. There are few who would. 

Of this attempt, therefore, little remains beyond the frank 
enunciation of the principle involved, and the realization of a 
duty impressed, ineffaceably, I trust, on many, many hearts. 


Such have been the leading principles of my brief ministry 
among you; such have been my work and labor and thought 
for you; such have been the sacred truths wrought, as I believe, 
out of God’s Word, with which I have sought to build on the one 
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only foundation laid for that ministry, — Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. So far as you have unitedly sustained me, my labors 
have been resultful: in the one instance in which that united 
support was withheld, my labor has apparently been in vain. 

It is a curious illustration of the abnormal conditions of the 
parish, that the divisions and the financial crisis which have 
arrested my work among you, have come upon us at the very: 
height of the Church’s usefulness and spiritual prosperity, when 
the attendance upon our services, the number of our communi-_ 
cants, the religious tone of the congregation, and the interest 
in all our church activities, were greater than for many years, 
certainly than at any previous period of my Rectorship. 

The net increase, whether in the number of families or in that 
of communicants, — in spite of exceptionally large losses by re- 
moval and death, — was respectively forty-eight and forty-nine 
per cent upon the numbers which | found in the parish. (The 
total number of families in the parish during my Rectorship is 
very nearly double that of those I found here; that of communi- 
cants, 292 as against 137.) Our Lenten weck-day services last 
spring were better attended, — whether morning, afternoon, or 
evening, —as I am told, than for a long period before. I, for 
my own part, never felt more reason to give thanks.to God for 
his blessing on my ministry than on the eve of the day when I 
was brought to realize that that ministry for you was virtually 
at an end. 

And yet I hope not wholly so. The habits of personal activity ; 
the holy care, one for another; the Sunday School and its 
results, —yea, and I trust the spiritual life in the young souls 
which I have been permitted to lead to Christ; the financial 
principles which have given us at least a new tenure of parish 
life and better hopes for the future; the Parish section of the 
Guild and our sewing-school; our churchly music; and, in 
many hearts, even the influence of our attempted missionary 





work,—these will, I trust, abide as gold, silver, precious — 


stones, faithfully builded by us together into the Church of 
Christ. . 
If so, that abiding shall be my reward,—and also that it 


may be said of me, of the servant as of the Master, ‘the com- 
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mon people heard him gladly.” I know that I leave you 
followed by the prayers and blessings of the poor; and I am 
’ refreshed also by the evidence and assurances of unshaken 
affection and confidence which I have this summer received 
from over sixty of the eighty contributing families of my 
flock. 

I have the testimony of my own conscience that I have done 
my duty to you and for you to the extent of my ability and far 
beyond my strength; and that with all simplicity and godly 
sincerity I have had my conversation among you. I lay down 
my Rectorship and my work in Christ Church with clean 
hands and a pure heart. God is my witness. Amen. 
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Principles of parish life; a sermon preached 
at Christ Church, Cambridge, Sunday, Oct. 27, 
1878, on retiring from the rectorship of the 
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